JOAN    OF    ARC
side  through   the  legal   fiction   known   as   the  Salic
Law.
By Joan's time, however, certain complications had
been ironed out and certain facts had emerged on which
observers in her time and students in ours can agree.
In 1380 Charles VI came to the throne and he was
insane; he married a lewd Bavarian called Isabella, who
hated most of his relatives and was hated by them in
spectacular degree; they had three sons of whom only
one survived, a feeble lad born in 1403. The great lords,
seeing a chance to rule the kingdom by ruling the helpless
king, had come to blows and split into two principal
factions, the one headed by the king's brother Louis
Duke of Orleans (Joan's father, according to an ingenious
modern theory) and the other by his cousin John the
Fearless Duke of Burgundy. In 1407 Duke John had
Duke Louis murdered in the streets of Paris: one up for
Burgundy. But the Orleanists (or Armagnacs, as they
were called after the marriage of Louis' heir Charles,
the poet, to the daughter of the Count of Armagnac, in
1410) retaliated by seizing the king and the seals of
government. The Burgundians and their friend the
Queen looked appealingly to Henry V of England, who
was already looking with considerable interest at the
possibilities of the situation in France. A bargain was
struck and in 1415 Henry landed at Harfleur and marched
across Normandy to Agincourt, where half the Armagnac
aristocracy impaled themselves on his massed pikes.
Thereafter he reduced town after town, systematically,
pitilessly, converting the whole north into an English
province. In 1418 the populace of Paris, infuriated with
the incompetence of the government in the face of the
enemy and always sympathetic to any opposition to the
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